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NARRATIVE. 


From the Youth's Miscellany. 
INCIDENTS IN MY OWN LIFE. 


Life is always uncertain, and instances daily 
occur to convince us of the solemn fact. Some 
exceedingly slight in their impression, and 
ders are connected with such peculiar associ- 
ations, that the recollection of them seldom fails 
to fasten the soul with deep seriousness.—An 
affecting providence of the latter character, has 
many times occupied my reflections; and though 








the melancholy fact was matter of public notoriety | 


atthe time it. occurred, the frightful incidents 
attending it were never detailed. 

In the fall of 1828, I embarked in the Lady 
Clinton, from’ Newburgh, for Albany. This 
beautiful barge had been put on the Hudson river 
that year, in consequence of the alarm, which the 
repeated explosions of the common steamboats 
had occasioned. 

Ileft the wharf at Newburgh, with severabothers 
ina small boat, and among a group of young 
ladies and gentleman was a youth of much inter- 
est and promise, who had recently graduated at 
Union College. The day was unusually warm, 
and the rays of the sun beat upon us with scorching 
intensity, and their dazzling reflection too from 
the glossy surface of the water combined, placed | 
usin a situation for about fifteen minutes, byno 
means comfortable. On reaching the safety barge, 
we found the shelter of the awning most gratetal. 

The Lady Clinton, I had seen several times 
denominated the floating palace. On exploring 
the interior, I found the appellation appropriate ; 
every thing was magnificent and splendid. The 
passengers on board seemed to be in keeping with 
the style of the vessel. The evidences of refine- 
ment and polish were generally discernible. 

The whole company consisted probably of one: 
hundred and fifty of various ages, from the silvery 
head to the blooming little prattler by its mother’s 

The prominent object of most seemed to 
be the waters of Ballston and Saratoga. But from 
the flush of health on the cheeks of the sprightly 
youth of both sexes, as well as those more ad- 
vanced, I put down their excursion to fashion, 
rather than bodily indisposition. 

It was now the first of September, and for more 

a month preceding, no shower had fallen 
to cool the heated atmosphere, or refresh the 
parched earth. The land traveller found himself 
not only oppressed with heat, but tormented almost 
to suffocation with clouds of dust in all his journey- 
ings; and though the water was a refuge from the 
latter, it was only an imperfeet one from the for- 
mer; and the reflection that that was short, and 
the introduction into the post coach was at hand, 
subtracted from the amount even of that small 
consolation. ‘The oppressive heat of the weather, 
and the anticipated annoyance of the dust on 
Teaching Albany, were engrossing subjects of 
consideration. 

While indulging in our cheerless forebodings, 
While the ladies were wearying with the labors of 
their fans, and gentlemen were loosening their 
sleeves and taking deeper respirations to cool 
their glowing systems—a dusky cloud came u 
from the north, and filled all with cheerful expecta- 
tion. It spread slowly over the sultry sky, and 
Promised only a slight shower. It became the 
object of intense interest; and as it began to shed 
its droppings on our deck, the transport of some 


was almost like that of the Arabian in the desert, 
on the discovery of a spring among the sand. 
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| .As we came in sight of Hyde Park landing, the 
; Fain fell profusely, but mildly; like the gentle 
| distilling from the summer cloud, when the bow 
of promise tells us that the fury of the tempest is 
;past. The patter on the water delighted every 
| eye, and was sweeter than music to every ear. 
| While one was telling of its reviving influence 
on the air, and another on the parched country, 
and another on its replenishment of the city cis- 
terns, and another on the comforting settlement 
of the dust on the toad to Saratoga, the attention 
of the joyful company was suddenly arrested by 
a sharp gust from the high brow of the western 
shore, which struck with violence a vessel at 
anchor, and seriously embarrassed two others 
under full sail: With much difficulty, the two 
under way got down their sails, and their serious 
ae emf engaged our anxious speculation. 

ile thus gazing with lively interest on the 
perils of our neighbors, the whole shower, which 
but a few moments before seemed to greet us so 
gently from the north, veered around in one tre- 
mendous gust from the west, and struck us with 
the fury of a tornado. In an instant, the awning 
on the upper deck was stript in tatters, and the 
tables and chairs were swept with such violence 
against the railing, that absolute desolation seemed 
to have overtaken us. All hands fled to the lee- 
ward side of the batge to escape the drenching of 
the storm, and so soon as we reached there, and 
cast a look ahead, we perceived the Commerce 
steamer, by which the Lady Clinton was towed 
and to which she was secured by strong bolts and 
strappings, had lost the control of her helm, and 
was perfectly unmanageable. The bow of the 
Commerce and the stern of the barge, were both’ 
driven towards the shore, and the point of their 
juncture formed ani acute angle. At this appar- 
ently critical moment, a vociferous cry for the 
captain was heard from the steamer. He was 
at this time in the barge, but perceiving the em- 
barrassment, he darted across the plank which 
formed the passage way from one vessel to the 
other in a moment. A few others made their 
escape also with him, but no sooner had he reached 
the Commerce, than the fastening gave way, and 
the vessels parted. The barge [was now at the 
mercy of the wind and waves, without an officer 
or helm. The alarm on board of her was exces- 
sive, and ‘‘ What shall we do?” was the loud and 
anxious cry from many.—‘‘ Throw out the anchor, 
Throw out the anchor,” was responded by the 
steamer. Where the anchor was, for some time 
was uncertain; for not a hand was left with us 
more competent to manage a vessel, than the 
passengers themselves. A set of cooks and waiters 
were our only dependence in our terrifying cir- 
cumstances, and they Knew much more about 
setting and clearing off tables, thap handling 
cables or throwing out anchors. 

The anchor however was announced as being 
in'the hole, but the difficulty in getting it up 
seemed almost insuperable. While the Irishmen 
and blacks were engaged bothering each other 
with the anchor without any progress, our de- 
struction seemed fast hastening. An iron bound 
shore was before us, 30 or 40 feet in height, and 
a mile or more either way, on which the tempest 
was driving us with the most fearful rapidity, 
without the least prospect of escape. Our ruin 
seemed as certain as that of the Albion, which 
rushed with all its horrors on the minds of many! 
If we struck on such a rocky bluff, before the 
anchor was got out, (and help from that quarter 
was not expected,) the barge must go to pieces, 
and all on board must perish with her! No dex- 
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| terity in the swimmer could furnish any — for 
with 





him, on such a bold and rugged shore, 
such furious waves as against its side. 

All gazed with the stillness of death on the 
frightful prospect. We had reached almost within 
a few leaps of the shore, and were looking for 
momentary ruin, when we were no less surprised 
than delighted, that our further prog t di 
the rocks seemed unaccountably stopped, and the 
secret inquiry passed through our minds, what does 
this mean? and the next imstant we were moying 
rapidly to the north, parallel with the shore. The 
wind, we soon perceived, had changed again round 
in the south west, and was driving us with unabated 
violence up the river. , : 

Our joy was only momentary on éscaping the 
rocks; for casting our eyes ahead, we saw not 
many rods above us, the long dock of the: Hyde 
Park, projecting out into the river, against which 
we must certainly dash, with no less violence than 
we expected to have struck against the: rocks. 
Our fears were but a shade less. distressing; and 
while looking for destruction here, as we had been 
just before, the tempest veered -again, so as just 
to carry us obliquely into the stream. At the ex 
tremity of this dock, “a tow boat was lying, 
which we struck only with a glancing stroke; it 
broke in her railings, and bent one of our: 
iron stanchions, like — of wire, yet t 
impeded our progress. At this concussion, several 
comune fon in barge on to the tow boat, my= 

The rain still poured in torrents, and we fied 
for refuge to the store on the wharf, and ascended 
into the upper story to watch the destiny of the 
barge. By this time the raw hands had just made 
out to raise the anchor from the forecastle and 
cast it overboard. The bargethen rode in —— 
and our fears. were quieted in regard to 

y we had left. 

y inquiry was now directed as to what had 
become of the steamer. She had not gone ahead 
of us, and where was she? Casting my eye 
down the river, J} discovered her not far from 
spot where we had a few moments before expected 
destruction, apparently plump against the rocky 
bluffs, contending with all the power of steam and 
seamenship, against the tempest. To us, who were 
looking on at such a distance, escape from wreck 
and ruin seemed almost i ible; and had not the 
dexterity of the hands, and skill of the captain, 
been extraordi ; I cannot now see how she 
survived the fury of the elements. Our solicitude 
and suspense in relation to her can hardly be de- 
scribed at this time. She to be fora 
while in actual contact with the rocks, and if those 
on board were only saved, it was all we could 
hope for; as to having the aid of the steamer to 
tow us the rest of our journey, this was thought 
an idle expectation. Alleyes were ly bent. 
on her struggles for life. s the 
would revolve with rapidity in one direction, then 
in another,—then, an instantaneous reverse,— 
next, perhaps, all action would be suspended, and 
our pulpitating hearts would cry out, ‘‘ she’ 














































































's gone! 
she’s gone! her machinery is broken;—there is 
no escape!’ We had scarcely indulged in these 
gloomy apprehensions, when again the rapid dash- 
ing of the paddles would revive our spirits. In 
this state of alternate hope and fear, we remained 
for some time, till at last the voice of Him who 
calmed the tempest on the sea of Galilee, was 
felt in the hushing of the storm, which occasioned | 


in our bosoms as 1 a pang, as was felt by 
the disci of the Man of Sorrows. Seri 
The now to our great joy and surp 
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came off ri ys tj andsoon made 
her way t a deck a few s 
above, where the Constellation, (not before per- 


ceived by us,) had come to at the Commencement of 
the hurricane. 5 so rae — was to ae 
the barge to the Commerce, proceed on 
our way. ‘The wind had now got into the south- 
west, and had carried the Lady Clinton round 
the porth side of the long dock, which I have 
before mentioned, and caused much alarm to a 
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errs at Union!—the hope of his pueate- ‘that we may see it always. We choose for it the 
he joy of his friend8, and the delight of his asso-| most conspicuous place, and we séat ourselves so 
ciates! Yes, the stormhad removed young Powell | that we may see it best. We do not want to be 
in its furious blast. In a moment he was swept | told when to look at it. Oh! we know that well 
from the circle of youthful friendship and budding | enough—our eyes are reverting to it ever. In 
hopes, into a watery grave! How solemn and | hours of occupation, the hasty glance—in times of 
awful is an event like thig, when the departed | leisure, the silent meditation. Every line and 
leaves no hope in the sudden adieu. But it was|shadow we have examined, and yet are not 
not so with this lovely youth. He wasa professed | satisfied with looking, and every day find some 
lover of the Saviour, and had become a compan-| new beauty in it. No occasion comes at any time, 












































horse boat, which was crowded so harshly —— 
the dock, as to break part of her railings. Even 
this little incident, occasioned indescribable agita- 
tion us. The excitement of our nerves 
had been just before so great, that the least bustle 
produced very lively apprehension. This, *how- 


ion of the saints, a little before this distressing | when the sight of it is unwelcome or indifferent to 
providence. My dear young readers, how would |us. But there is another thing we might do—we 
it be with you, were you thus suddenly called to| might Ly to make a copy of this picture. Then 
an exchange of worlds? Would it be well? Think| our study of it would become more arduous and 
of it ;—do not trifle with the inquiry: what you have | intense. We should sit hour after hour before it, 
read is no fiction. B. M. A. _ | our attention:minutely fixed upon its traits. Our 
es | casa! pleasure would be changed into an anxious 
occupation. We should seek occasion to pu 

it, and return again and again unwearied to 

perfecting of our task. The frequency then of 
our returns would be proportioned to the difficulty 
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passengers ‘ 
ingly unpleasant. Soon after the barge struck 
the ferry, he left the boat and directed his baggage 


to be taken out, refi to go any further, READING THE BIBLE ASIN TRUTH “THE 
charging the 


WORD OF GOD.” 


po ene ba nea art tee. ind _ It is not within my design to prove, that the gpa = pay tate id 
and the waves were at the control of the command- | Bible is the word of God. I must take it for Ge»: (cao 


P . P - | granted that our readers believe, or think they 
coi HS se . a moe oe os na it to be so; offering only a word of cau- 
one, s0 far as we could discover, seemed to feel it | tion that they do not deceive themselves. Sup- RRS Ber 
90. Not a heart could.tinite with this man in his |P°*® for quem ‘iad you are shown in the Bible) BOYS TEMPERANCE SOCIETY.—4 fact, 
ith | these plain words—“‘ Love not the world, neither) In the town of —— there was much excitement 
_ | the things of the world’”’—‘« If any man love the| on the subject of temperance, and an attempt to 
world, the love of the Father is not in him.”” You| form a temperance, or as some please to calbit, 
say that cannot be. It never was intended we|a Cold Water Society, met with strong opposition, 
_|'should give up any of the enjoyments of life for| As it was.anew thing to the people, and threatened 
the sake of r n—it is impossible to live in the | to deprive them of a beverage, which many mos 
world without being anxious and troubled about|dearly loved; all tongues were loosed om the 
the things of the world—it insitaasies natural and| subject. Some asserted their right and deter 
, | quite proper we should contend for its great things) mination, to use as much of the poison as they 
and good things, its wealth, its honors, its applause, | pleased; others plead for moderate use; anda 
_|for ourselves and our families—we must do as/|third party contended, that there was no needof 
others do, so long as we are here—the world is} using ardent spirit at all; ‘‘ so there was a division 
of as much importance to us as to others. Then|among them.” The controversy became so warm 
you not believe those are the words of God? | and so general, that even children took part init; 
ou answer, Yes; but God does not mean this. | and so strong was the whole current of opposition, 
Do yee suppose, then, that God should say what|that it appeared doubtful for a while, whether 
he not mean? No; but he may be misun-| intemperance would continue to rule in the place, 
rstood—he meant something else—he meant) or be put down. The advocates of temperance, 
that we should not love what is sinful in the| however, were at length successful. in forming a 
world. But if God meant this, why did he not | small society which has since very much increased, 
say it? When he condescends to use the lan-) both in numbers and popularity. 
guege of humanity to make known his willtomen,| But the young reader will be more interested 
© you suppose he will not use the plainest, and|to learn, how several boys, in a neighborhood of 
to rest, after a meditation on the solemn such as may best express his meaning? You will|the town to which I allude, were influenced by 
which may accrue in a few short hours, and the | Perceive, if you examine the actings of your | the temperance excitement. The little f 
uncertain tenure by’ which creatures hold their mind, that you have already forgotten it is God| was composed of boys from six to twelve years of 
existence ;—dashed one moment on the verge of who speaks—you are arguing as — justly might | age, who used frequently to associate together in 
the grave, and the next rescued by the same mys- | Were these the words of man. rT take another | their amusements. As they had heard a good deal 
terious hand, and returned to the circle of hope | !28tance. It ip. writen, ‘The children of God | of conyersation about the Temperance Society, 
and gladness,—and a humble prayer to the Father must not strive. These are plain words, admit- it came into the mind of one of their number; to 
of mercies, all cares were hushed in a season of | ting of but one sense, and making no exceptions | propose having such a society among themselves. 
oblivion. The next morning at about 6 o’clock, |? the positive prohibition they contain. If they | ‘This proposition was seconded, and soon all were 
we reached Albany, and soon took our seats in | *¢ the words of God, all strife, all quarrelling, | agreed to formone. Each one accordingly prom 
the different stages which were waiting our arrival. contending, disputing, and caballing is forbidden. | ised, that in future he would refuse to drink rum, 
_ Que of our passengers was a companion in the Yet is it not common amongst us both to do these | on any occasion; though it should be offered, and 
stage with me the rest of my journey. The dan- things and to defend them? To talk of a becom-| even urged upon him. They did not stop here. 
gers through which we had passed together, were ing spirit, a quick sense of injury, an impatience | Their wisdom led them to foresée their liability 
Of course matters of conversation. ‘ae informing | contradiction, and eager vindication of our|to violate this promise, and therefore affixed to’ 
him that an Irish servant had stated, that he ‘‘saw |Tights as if they were almost virtues; and, when| it this penalty; thatif,any one should be know 
aman overboard ing’ with the waves,” his this text is proposed, to answer, that we cannot/ to violate it, he should be ‘‘ ducked,’’ that is, that 
conviction was strong what he himself saw | help our tewpper, that we must not suffer ourselves | he should have a shower of cold water dashed 
and , that one of the crew had actually | t° be offended with impunity, and must contend | upon him, or his head dipped into it. A queer 
been lost . My fearful forebodings were for what is due to us as well as others. Then has| penalty indeed, and you are ready, perhaps; to 
now revived; but still, if it was a fact, how singu- God spoken in vain, or these are not his words.|ask whether it had any effect; or whether this 
lar that no intimation had been given of it before | | have chosen these texts as the first that occur promise was kept by the little band. Whether 
we left the Lady Clinton. seemed to have |tomemory. Whenever you feel disposed to dispute | they have kept it till the present time, the writer 
his friends after the scene of peril and con- | 9¢#inst any part ofthe Bible, examine yourself] is unable to say; but he can tell you what was 
sternation had passed, and if any one was lost, it |‘ this is not the process your mind is performing; | the effect upon one of the boys, not long after 
musthave been one without acquaintances or for among those who think they believe the Bible | they made the promise. He happened to be at @ 
friends on board. Who could it be? That was |to be the word of God, there are many, very manty, | tippling place, where grog (as they call it,) was 
the question. I fear, who believe one half of it to mean nothing, | passed round in the company as free as water; 
The anxious inquiry did not long remain unan- and the other half to mean the exact opposite to| and a strong temptation presented for him to taste 
swered. After my arrival home, the first New what it says. alittle. It was offered to him; but he refused te 
York paper I received, contained a brief narration ‘I do not know what assistance, I can offer|take a single sip, saying he belonged to a cold 
of the accident which befel our barge, and the | for the perusal of the Gospels, or how to speak | water society, and if he complied with the invite 
melancholy confirmation of the loss of one of our | f the frame of mind in which they are the most tion he should be ‘‘ ducked.” 
company ,—and he too the engaging and promis- desirable. They are asa beautiful picture of our}; Now, who can help admiring, the manly ant 
ing young Powell, from Newburg, who had just best beloved, which we hang up in our chamber, ' noble decision of this little petron of temperance? 
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< Very ord tion, 
thought on his benefactor. But enough of su 
=e a few moments we were_towed upto the 


ga secured firmly side by side; and 
a detention of about two hours from the 
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commencement of the storm, we were again under 
a 4 The night had now come over us and we 
well needed its re . Very soon after the re+ 
freshment of a dish of tea, we were glad to retire 
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This boy holds a higher rank in my estimation, 
than forty, who would have yielded to the tempta- 
tion, and thus have broken his promise. Now I 
appeal to you, my young reader, whether the 
conduct of this company of little boy3, in respect 
to temperance, is not worthy of imitation, by all 
the boys in the land? Think whether you might 
not by establishing such a society among your 
companions, save many of them from becoming 
drunkards when they come to be men; for very 
many have learned to be such while young, only 
by tasting a little now and then. Resolve that you 
will never taste that poison again, which has 
made so many thousands worse than brute beasts, 
and brought them down to the grave before they 
had lived out half their days. W. 
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DEATH OF A SWEET BABE IN CHRIST. 
‘The Editor of the Philadelphian has received from @ judicious and 
highly esteemed Christian friend, who has charge of an infant 
school, the following letter from the mother of one of her’ lately 
deceased pupils. It happily evinces the truth, that out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings God has ordained praise. 
Witmineton, Deraware, January 22, 1832. 
dear Friend.—It affords me a sweet source 
of melancholy pleasure, to comply with your re- 
, and give you some particular account of 
my lovely boy, so suddenly called from my arms, 
and so early admitted to the blessed society of 
Heaven. He was by nature ssed of a re- 
markably sweet disposition, and if there was one 
amiable quality more strikingly evident than 
another in him, I think it was lowe. His hittle 
heart was most expansive in its affections, which 
were demonstrated towards his parents, brothers 
and sisters, by one constant flow of them. He 
a a mind of no common promise; which 
some sweet unfolding flower, was every day 
disclosing new beauties, and inspiring the hope of 
future usefulness. The germ of bis moral character 
was most carefully cultivated by that happy 
of instruction which the infant school affords; 
and many a holy thought, through this blessed 
channel, was conveyed to his infant mind. Here 
he learned many beautiful passages of God’s word, 
and many sweet hymns which he was constantl 





repeating, and which in his morning and evening 
devotions were peculiarly striking and impressive. 
Often before the dawn of day, he would come 
softly down stairs to my room, and with arms 
clasped about my neck would say, ‘‘now, mother, 
Iwill say my pretty verses.” Then he would 
most distinctly utter, ‘‘I laid me down and slept; 
lawoke, for the Lord sustained me;’’ and often 
would he say, ‘‘ Mother, when I lie down at night, 
I must say, Commune with your own heart upon 
your bed, and be still.”” Many, very many other 
passages would my dear boy repeat; but the verse 
he loved most, was, ‘‘ He shall feed his flock like 
ashepherd, and gather the lambs in his arms, and 
carry them in his bosom.” Blessed boy, he is 
now in the arms of that kind shepherd, who has 
folded him to his own loving heart. 

-He was a child remarkably fond of prayer, never 


_ tbsenting himself from family worship; loving to 


attend prayer meetings, and frequently expressin 
the Scam he felt, in staying after his. more 
was dismissed, to attend the four o’clock meetings. 
He would often ask, ‘‘ When will the four days: 
meeting come here? . I wish it would come, I want 
to be a little Christian at the four-days meeting;”’ 
and during the protracted meeting, it was his 
greatest pleasure to attend it. Whenever he saw 
me going to my chamber, he would say, ‘‘ Mother 
ate you going to pray? I’ll go with you, I want 
to pray foo.” And if at any time he found I had 
en at my private devotions, and he not with me, 
he would say, quite reproachfully, ‘“‘ Why did you 
not call me? 1 want to pray; I love to pray.” 
Often when sick, he would come softly to my 
bed, take my hand, and kiss it with the utmost 
tenderness, and say, ‘‘ my dear sick: mother, I'll 
Frey for you;” and kneeling down would offer up 
18 infant requests, in such language as he had 
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heard others use; then rising from his kne¢s would 
ask, ‘‘ Mother are you betternow? I have prayed 
the Lord to make you better.” 

He was very deeply impressed by the sight of a 
funeral several months ago, and during all that day 
was unusually serious, and would not leave me, 
but would ask numerous questions about the coffin, 
the body, and soul, &c. and appeared to think 
much on the subject of death. e would always 
say to his sisters and myself, when talking to. him 
about a new heart, ‘‘I will never stay here when 
I get my new heart, I will go up to heaven then.” 
He possessed a peculiarly tender conscience, and 
when he did wrong, could not go te play and forget 
it, but would set down or stand up in great distress, 
and running into my arms, with streaming eyes 
would exclaim, ‘ ive nt, Oh! I do repent!” 
and his little heart: would swell with sighs, till for- 
giveness was pronounced. Many a cherished 
expression from his sweet lips, is now recalled by 
fond memory; and many a lovely look wakes up 
my tenderest feelings; but he is gone to a world of 
bright spirits, where millions of infant souls, with 
seraphic melody, cease not day or night, to praise 
Him, who was once a babe in Bethlehem’s er. 
~ Shall I murmur? Dare I repine? Oh! no; the 
Lord had need of him; sent for him; took him; 
and will keep him, until I behold him with the 
glorious train, who will attend the second coming 
of our blesed Lord. Be still, then, Oh! m 
agitated feelings, and adore that wisdom whic 
thou canst not comprehend. 

He was taken sick on January 8th, 1832, on 
Sabbath morning, and when he was brought to 
me, he said, ‘‘ mother there are two coffins in my 
brother’s room; one is a little one, with a stri 
round it, that is mine.”” I found he was quite ill, 
and the next day his disease proved to be scarlet 
fever, which has robbed so many mothers of their 
beloved offspring. He continued very ill, but 
retained his senses perfectly; and exhibited the 
most remarkable example of patience I ever be- 
held; taking his medicine, however nauseous, and 
submitting to the operations of leeching and blis- 
tering, without a murmur. One day I observed 
on giving him some medicine, ‘* take it my love, 
the doctor gives it to make you well.”’ He looked 
expressively and replied, ‘‘ mother, the 
Lord makes me well.”’ . Another day, one of his 
sisters asked him, if he had his new heart yet? 
‘* Yes,” was his reply, ‘‘ I have got it just now.” 
Upon being asked once whom he loved, ‘‘ I love,” 
said he, ‘‘ my father and mother, the Lord, my 
brothers and sisters, and my teacher.”” This dear 
lamb suffered much the last few hours of his life, 
with difficulty of breathing, but through all his 
dying struggles still manifested that strong love 
for me, which was so remarkable throughout his 
life. A few hours before he expired, I asked him 
whom he loved? ‘‘ I love my mother, the Lord, 
and holy angels,” was his reply ; and ina little while 
he was mingling his infant voice with those celes- 
tial hosts.. He gently breathed his soul away like 
a sleeping infant, and expired about three o’clock, 
on the Sabbath, having been just oue week sick; 
aged three years and eleven q 

My feelings on this mournful occasion have 
been calm and submissive, though sorrowful. 
Reason could call up many arguments to soothe 
me; but my Lord has done it, it is enough, and 
however nature mourns most deeply this afflictive 
stroke, yet faith submits; and the thought of 
having added one more to the glorified throng in 
heaven, is inexpressibly comforting to my soul. 
It will be long, very long before I shall lose the 
vivid remembrance of his sweet blue eyes, and 
prattling tongue; but I love to look upward, and 
think of his celestial spirit, with a brow encircled 
with radiant glory, and a harp of sweetest notes 
in his hands; and I long to follow my boy to his 
Father and my Father; to his God and my God; 
into those mansions which my Redeemer has gone 
to prepare for me. Yes, my dear friend, in a 
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very little time all. the tenderest ties of nature 























































cometh forth like a flower and is cut soma ae 
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fleeth as a be ot and continueth ne hot. ; 
may every chastising: e more-and more refine, ~ 
purify, and fit, us for that celestial society whose 
bliss knows no interruption, whose joys never 
wither and die. Yours, affectionate XMS. 


THE NURSERY: 


BIBLE STORIES.—NO, 3 
THE PROUD MAN RUMBLED, AND.THE WICKED SERVANT 
PUNISHED. . 


There lived, a time ago, in one of the countries 
near to the land et a great, honourable, brave 
prince. He was very famous in war, and was the 
greatest favorite of the king, and held a very high 
place in the king’s court. t he was not able to en- 
Joy any of these things, because he wassick. He was 
afflicted with one of those dreadful dinnoene, the he, 
could not live with other people, hut was obliged to 
Sin aad doeeuemna, shat easmnaneseeniy aan 
a was very 

because he could not be cured. Now, there k 

ed to be in his house, a little captive 
taken in war, from the land of Israel, e 
vant to this great man’s wife. And she told her mis-, 
tress, one day, that there was a prophet in Israel who 
could cure her master of his disease. When the king 
heard of it, he was glad, and ‘he determined at once to 
send his favorite tot hing ot lereslsbet be miahs comp. 
mand the oe to heal him. So the man went, and 
took with him horses, and carriages, and much money, 

and servants, and a letter from his king to the king of - 
Israel; who, when he had read the Jetter, did not up- 
derstand it. And he was angry and afraid, and did 
not know what to say. But when the prophet, 
man of God, heard of all this, he. and told 
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great bow, and do some, 
wonderful thing whigh should be talked about and 
mired. And he was too proud to do such a si 
little thing, as washing in the river, which every 
could do—the poorest; meanest man as well as he... 
Besides, he shonght the rivers of his own country. 
were as good as those of Israel, and he might as " 
have washed himself there, as to. take so much trou- 
ble, and travel all that great distance, to wasb in their 
river—for he did not know that it was the power of 
God only, and not the water of the 
cure him, And oo he wes 5vae away in a rage, 
without doing as the prophet told him todo. But af- 
terwards, his servant persuaded him to try it, and he 
went down into the river, and washed seven times, 
and was perfectly healed. And now he was very 
glad—as much pleased now, as he was before— 
and so thankful for what was done to that he’ 
came all the way back to the prophet’s house tothank 
him ; and he wi to make him a great present too, to 
pay him, as he would a Lay gure ars still he did not 
now that it was God, and not the who had 
healed him. But the man of God would not take supe 5 
thing, though he was urged very much. Then ¢ 
prince knew that it was God who had healed him ;— 
and he. gave to Him, and promised’ that ‘he 
would no longer worship idols, but the living God.— . 
So the prophet blessed hie, and he went on his way 
home. Now, the had a servant, who was 
covetous, that is, loved money too much; and he 
thought it very strange that his did not take . 
the gift which was offered him, and be determined té 
et it for himself. So he ran after the prince, and told ' 
im a great story, and begged a gift in his master’! 
name. And the prince was glad to give itto him, and 
he loaded him with a great deal of money and sent 
him back. So he thought be was very bat his 
money did not do him much good, because he told. a 
lie to get it. This was a great sin, and he was se- 
verely punished for it—for the same dreadful disease 
which had just been removed from the ~~ whose 
money he had taken, came upon him and his family— 
and he was sick with it till he died.—S. S. Instructer. 


FEAR: TO SIN. 
I fear to sin: God’s pierci 
Can see each secret tho} 





eye, 





will be dissolved; for ‘‘man that is born of a 
woman, is of few days, and full of trouble. He 
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And he will bring my, sins .to. light, 
When I’m to judgment broug! 



































































INFANT SCHOOLS IN BOSTON. 
Some of the readers of the Youth’s Companion 
have heard about the Infant Schools in Boston, 
and others probably know very little about them. 
They are schools for very young children to go to, 
before they are old enough to attend any other. 
There are. three Infant Schools in this city, for 
the children of poor people. One in Bedford 
street, one in Theatre alley and one in Stillman 
street. Children are brought to these schools 
when only eighteen months old, and some have 
come at fourteen months. . It is a great relief to 
their poor mothers, when they go out to work all 
day, to have a safe place for their little children. 
They are allowed to bring their dinners, and are 
taken caré‘of from’8 o’clock in the morning, till 
5 o’clock in the afternoon. Some of these children 
have very wicked and miserable parents, who do 
not take any cate of them, so that they get very 
little comfort except at the Infant School; and 
there they are so happy that they often cry to 
come, when kept at home by sickness, or want of 
clothes. Sometimes they have to come to school 
without any breakfast, because their mothers get 
up so late; and they had rather go without, 
tham not come. Once a little baby, not weaned, 
was sent with nothing but a pickled cucumber for 
its dinner! Whenever a child is left without any 
dinner, (as often happens,) the teacher says, 
‘“here’s a little child, that has no dinner; who 
is willing to give him some of theirs?”” Instantly 
they will begin to break off pieces of their own 
bread and cake, and the poor little child is soon 
supplied with as good a dinner as any of them. 
A great deal is said to them about loving each 
other, and they are constantly taught to do as 
they would be done by. 
Last week, Dr. Beecher preached a sermon 
before the Infant School Society, in his meeting 
house in Bowdoin street. About a dozen children 
were brought to the meeting to sing some of their 
little hymns. During the sermon, one of the 
teachers divided some sugar plums among them, 
to‘keep them awake. It happened that one child 
was overlooked. . When the little one who sat 
next to him, had eaten all his plums but one, he 
discovered that the other had not received any. 
He stopped—bit his remaining sugar-plum in two, 
e him'haif) I dare say, this half sugar- 
so kindly, tasted better than a whole 
ndfal would at another time; and I expect the 
little boy who gave it, when he grows up to be a 
man, will always be one of those who love to share 
their good things with the poor. 
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hoarse cough. 


** One morning, the Directress’ attention was 
attracted to one of the scholars by her excessively 
Her scanty clothing was illy 
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countenance bespoke much suffering. She was 
asked if she had had her breakfast before she 
left home; to which she answered, ‘‘ No, Ma’am.”. 
Comfortable clothing was soon procured for her, 
and a visit made.to her home. It presented an 
aspect of the utmost wretchedness." A few coals 
faintly glowed upon the hearth, very many of 
the panes of the windows were broken out: some 
of the vacancies were filled with rags and 
others admitted the keen air. A bedstead stood 
in one corner with shavings lying upon it for a bed, 
and rags for a covering. The infant scholar was 
shivering and her mother was much intoxicated. 
A number of visits were made during the winter 
te her, and the father and mother were always 
more or lessintoxicated. The neighbors declared 
that drunkenness, quarrelling, and profanity made 
them a nuisance to the neighborhood. The family 
was supported in no. small degree by the food 
which was begged from door to door by the brother 
of our infant scholar. The child having been 
absent from school for a week or two, a manager 
went to ascertain the cause. It was a very cold 
day, and the snow fast descending. ‘They were 
without fire, lying on the shavings together. The 
manager said, *‘ I have called to see why the little 
girl has been absent from school.”” Her mother 
raised her up, and said that she had scalded her 
foot, and pulled off from it the rag which covered 
it, to expose its sore and inflamed state. On one 
occasion the mother said that the little girl repeated 
the hymns and Scripture she learned at Sunday 
and Infant Schools to them,—told them about God, 
and frequently told them that she had guardian 
angels to take care of her. Thus did this little 
sufferer cheer herself amidst the wretchedness of 
her home and act as a teacher of heavenly things 
to her miserable parents.” 

‘* A little girl not four years of age, was very 
sick. Her mother asked her, if she wanted to 
get well. She said, no, she had rather die and 
go and live with God—that Jesus Christ said, 
‘suffer little children to come unto me and forbid 
them not, ‘for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
** A mother said, if her son saw her at work on 
the Sabbath, he would tell her she was breaking 
the commandment to keep the Sabbath day holy. 
This mother was in the habit of washing and iron- 
ing on the Sabbath day.” 
** One damp afternoon one of the ladies that 
oversee the Infant Schools, called at the house of 
one of the parents of the scholars. Theroom was 
a scene of confusion and dirt, and filled with 
smoke. The mother was greatly under the influ- 
ence of liquor. Aninfant was lying in a cradle un- 
der an open window, and the cold air blowing upon 
it- Its long continued cries being disregarded 
by its mother, the visitor took it from its cradle 
and was shocked to find it was not clothed, but 
had only a few dirty tatters hanging around it, 
and was in other respects in aloathsome condition. 
The vistor said; your child needs your attention. 
Upon which the mother took. it and stood it in a 
large tub of cold, dirty suds,—evidently not sen- 
sible, from the influence of liquor, of the suffering 
and danger to which she was exposing her infant. 
Finding it impossible to converse with her, the 
visitor left the room, and saw, sitting beside the 
door, her little child that attended the infant school, 
with another scholar, and they were singing 


** Little children love each other, 

Tis the blessed Saviour’s rule.”” &c. 
Last year one of the most interesting and prom- 
ising children in the Stillman street school died, 
Francis Wayland Shipley was four years old, and 
had been in school nearly a year. By his intellj- 
gence and amiable behaviour he had greatly en- 
deared himself to his teachers and often attracted 
the favorable notice of visitors. There is reason 
to believe that the religious instruction which he 
received at this school was not only understood; 
but felt by him. The devotional manner in which 
he joined in repeating and singing the little hymns 





was very affecting to those who heard him. _ His. 
mother says this was his favorite employment af 
home. He often said to his teacher, ‘‘I mean to 
grow up a good man like my father.” He died 
of the croup, after a few days’ illness. A short 
time before his death, his father said to him, 
‘* Francis, are you willing to leave your father 
and mother and your little sister, to go and be 
with God in Heaven?” He instantly replied, 
** Yes sir, if God wants me to go.” 

The voice of this interesting child is no longer 
heard in our school, but he has doubtless exchanged 
his little hymns and his little companions, for the 
nobler praises of the infant choir in Heaven. __ 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL SCHOLAR AND eam” 
A part of a roe a ie between a boy about twelve years 
age, a scholar in the K * * * Sunday School, New Jeni, 
and a young man about twenty one, a Roman Catholic, was 
overheard by the father of the lad, and by him communicated! 
to me. They had evidently been conversing before the: 
father came within hearing, and were thus concluding their 
conversation: 

it need of 


Young Man.—*T don’t see any such 
ing the Bible, and going to church, and all that. I can 
me Priest and get my sins pardoned well enough for 
Boy.—*‘ Do you really believe though, that the priest can, 
pardon your sins?*’ 
Young Man.—* Yes, to be sure I do.”” 
Boy.—*‘ Now mind, I tell you, if you don’t get your sins 
pardoned any better than the priest can do it for you, if°Ui be 
very poorly done. 
Young Man.— O be off, you little fool you.’ « 
The father of the boy told me that his son is often talki 
to this young man about the Bible, and church, and religi 
Sunday School teachers be encouraged! Out of the mouth 
of babes and sucklings is strength ordained.—8. S. Journal. 


SMALL RAIN UPON THE TENDER HERB. 
Mar. 18. Sab. The Lord God is a Sun. 
19. Mon. The Lord is thy keeper. 

. Tues. Be swift to hear. 
- Wed The tongue is a Fire. 
. Thurs. Seek peace. 
. Fri. Go to the Anr. 

24. Sat. My Yoxr is Easy. ' 
‘* That King of Sicily was wise who said he would sooner 
part with his Crownthan his. Brsxur.’’ 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
THE WITHERED ROSE. 
Observe, my child, the withered rose, 
And nal its sorry state; 
There’s not a leaf but plainly shows 
That thus will be thy fate. 
When first it blossom’d in the sun, 
And scented all the air; 
How lovely on the stem it hung— 
How bright its beauties were! 
The wind on stormy pinions flew, 
And bore away the flower ; 
To fancy’s view, it seem’d the dew 
Bewail’d its dying hour. 
The emblem of this fi 
I see, my child, in thee ; 
Life’s opening bud may soon be sped, 
Far from its parent tree. 
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adapted to the severity of the weather, and her 
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